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REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS AND 
DELEGATES OF FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 21¢,) 


The first subject still under consideration : | 


“THE AIMS AND FI RST-DAY 
SCHOOL TEACHING.” 

James C, Tuomas, after referring to the 
meeting together in this place of many from 
the East, West, North and South who had 


been separated for years,—the Lord’s work- 


OBJECTS OF 


men, each in the service which it had pleased | 
Him to assign them in this cause,—proceeded | 
‘And as we have looked into each | 


to say :— 
other’s eyes, and felt the influence of each 
other’s spirits, we have been enabled to re- 
joice in one another, and, above all, to rejoice 
in the blessed Master who has, during these 
long years, been with his poor and depende nt 
children; has kept them by the way; has 
ministered to them Himself; has made their 
hearts to burn within them, whilst He has 
talked with them by the way. 
we are here together again,—to consult to- 
gether again, to feel the influence of each 
other’s spirits again, to take one another by 
the hand, and to wish each other God. speed 
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in all the work which the Lord may have 
| laid upon us as individuals,—I have rejoiced 
and desired that He might bless us from time 
ito time with His own Pr esence, and with His 
| Holy Spirit flowing from heart to he art, as 
together we consider those great and glorious 
|truths of salvation which are so precious to 
| our own souls; and as we are warmed up with 
a desire to carry them to others, that they too 
may come to know how sweet a thing it is to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, how precious a 
| service is His service, and how rich the reward 
| which He vouchsafes ! 

Ei Jones.—It has been in my heart to 
jsay, Friends, let none of us be of a fearful 
|mind, but rather of a confiding heart, trust- 
ing inthe Lord. In every age of the world 
| the Lord has been the refuge and the strength 
of His people. None have trusted in Him in 
vain; none have accepted Him as their Leader 
land been foiled in battle. We are feeble— 
we are as nothing; but He is all-powerful— 
infinite in goodness. And it is comforting to 
remember that He is the good Shepherd of 
the sheep, that He knoweth every sheep of 
His flock and every lamb of His fold, and 
ithat He is disposed to bless them and to do 
them Then let us, Friends, “ on 
| strength i in the Name of the Lord and say : 
“ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.’ 
Let Him be our Leader, our Counsellor,— 
‘let Him be our great salvation,—and the 
work shall prosper in our hands: He will 
bless both the work and the workers. 

Francis T. KrxeG and Henry Dickenson 
spoke encouragingly. The Jatter, referring to 
the paper which had been read, [see first page 
of last No.,] felt that it meets the question ex- 
actly—that the objects and aims of First-day 
‘schools are no less than those therein de- 
scribed. He thought the qualification for the 
work well portrayed. We must aim high, 
and aim truly—and our object mus st corres- 
pond with our aim. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLAND thought that 
| matter what we undertake, it is well for us 
to have a definite aim and purpose. He 
thought, generally speaking, in worldly mat- 
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ters we have little difficulty in ascertaining 
our aim and purpose of action. In my own 
dealings with business men, said he, I find out, 
indirectly, in a little intercourse, what kind 
of business the man is engaged in. 
erally talks from him in his conversation, in 
his attitude, in his manner of proceeding with 
his business, and through a variety of cireum- 
stances. And I believe that human experi- 
ence will attest that in proportion as the aim 
of an individual is clear and definite, so is he 
more or less likely to attain his purpose and 
make his work perfect and complete. It 
seems to me, he continued, that in the labor 
of Scriptural instruction in which we are en- 
gaged, it is well to ask ourselves—What is 
the aim of this work—what do we propose 


It gen- | 
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the records of those nations which are named, 
or the biography of those holy men who have 
preceded us in the great battle-field of faith— 
while he tried (whether in teaching geography, 
chronology, history, or whatever else) to di- 
rect those scholars as best he knew how from 
that stream of human experience to that re- 
demption purchased by the blessed Saviour 
upon the cross, he believed that in this way— 
in looking from this standpoint—we can show 
them that every one of these streams of knowl- 
edge is the very means by which we appreci- 





ate in its completeness and fulness that won- 
derful redemption that is the end of the labor 
in which we are engaged. We want a com- 
plete work, that comprehends the end of the 
labor, yet commences at the beginning, seeks 


to accomplish by it—the end we have in view? | to lay a foundation, and to connect all these 


He thought that in thus questioning there is 
no need for us to become discouraged because 
we see that the ultimate aim is a matter into 
which our own souls will have to go and be 
developed in it, as well as the hearts or souls 
of those whom we may be permitted to in 

struct in these blessed truths. He deemed it 
eminently essential that an aim and an end 
to our labor be held in view, in order that 
we may, step by step, as we receive power and 
assistance from on high, see that the work is 
prospering in our hands, and that it is likely 
to accomplish what was designed. But as he 
understood it, the object of Scriptural instruc- 


tion—of instruction in First-day schools—is 


to make wise unto salvation. And while he 
saw, as the great end of all this instruction, 
the final redemption of every one of these 
precious souls, and while as a First-day 
school teacher he hoped by-and-by, on the 
shining plains of light, to see the little ones 
gathered there, praising the Redeemer, and 
casting their crowns at His feet,—while this 
is the aim, he recognized the book that is put 
into his hands, the blessed teachings of the 
Holy Scriptures that contain this wisdom that 
makes wise unto salvation, and he asked him- 
self the question, Why did not my Father in 
heaven, when He designed to instruct the 
world in this blessed revelation, send some 
marvellous display of His divine power that 
would compel you and me to believe in these 
truths? Why was it that from age to age the 
Divine Spirit prompted holy men to record the 
words of this book? Why has it been placed 
in our hands as the text-book of instruction ? 
He understood the reason to be that our dear 
Father in heaven connected the blessed truths 
of redemption with human experience. He 
saw all these streams flowing down through 
these ages—these streams of human experi- 
ence flowing from every direction—and yet 
he saw them flowing directly to the cross of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. So far as he tried to 
teach those scholars the history of that Bible, 


experiences with the heart, the circumstances 
and the life of the scholar whom we endeavor 
to lead into these paths of knowledge. He 
thought these engaged in this labor would 
bear him out in the assertion that there is no 
circumstance of human life, no instinct of the 
human heart, no condition of being, that will 
not find its representative in the great Scrip- 
tural truths conveyed to us in that Bible; and 
that the Holy Spirit enables us, as we come 
humbly, as children, (teachable spirits our- 





selves,) to the Saviour, to convey or teach 
those truths to others, &e. 

Cuar es R. TucKER, in pursuing an in- 
quiry into the needful qualification and ac- 
tion of the teacher, asked,—Can he impart to 
others what he does not possess? Verily he 
thought not. He must through prayer be- 
come acquainted with and a disciple of the 
Saviour, to whom he would lead his class,— 
and must submit to that Saviour’s teachings. 

CHARLES TABER thought there is no neces- 
sity of taking a lower view than this—that 
the object of this work is the fulfillment of 
prophecy. He referred to the prophecy that 
the time shall come when the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
do the sea, and when there shall be no neces- 
sity to say, Know the Lord, for all shall know 
Him. He knew very well that it is written, 
“the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men,” but that grace has not 
been accepted by all. And it is the object of 
First-day school men, as he received it, that 
those who have accepted this precious grace 
of God, should know it in its fulness and 
hand it to others, that they too may receive 
and may be blessed. 

James B. Conepon gave his endorsement 
to the written address. He questioned the 
spending of so much time in First-day schools 
upon the biographical and geographical parts 
of Scripture, apprehending that there might 
be great show of Scriptural teaching, with 
very little inculcation of the spirit of the 
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Scriptures. He wished more diietmne in | 
teaching the great principles of the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. After instructive re- 
marks he expressed his conviction that we 
should be more alive to the great thought) 
that our object in teaching the young is to 


bring them into harmony with the Divine| 


mind, and that upon that harmony depends | 
their peace and progress here, and their ever- | 
lasting well-being. 

Murray Suarpecey called attention to the 
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Ithe wath of ‘the Scriptures we are to sow— 
| the messages of salvation to every soul. He 
|dwelt also on the duty of watering the seed 
| with prayers, (the seeret of success,) thus 
causing it to take root and fructify more 
rapidly. 

Sauvet Boyce briefly stated the object 
and aim of these schools to be,—to teach the 
| young and tender mind the way of salvation 
| through a crucified Saviour. He rejoiced i in 
‘the interest and feeling of the present occa- 


theme under discussion as being both the aim, sion, in the evidence of the fulfilment of the 


and the object of the First-day schools. In 


the essay several times referred to, and in all | i 


the remarks that had been made, the minds 


rection—the need, primarily, of teaching the | 
Lord Jesus Christ to the scholars. He had 
visited the First-day schools of different de- | 
nominations, and would say concerning those 
of Friends, that the distinctive feature was | 
thoroughness, He took a retrospect of the 
time when the whole instruction was in the | 
geography, history and morality of the Bible, | 
which was felt to be about as far as we ought | 
to go. That far any one could go; we could 
point scholars to the Holy Spirit that should | 
lead them into paths of uprightness, and if 
they obeyed its teachings, into paths of spirit- | 
ual life. But, he said, the Lord breathed upon | 
His people, and was pleased to make the 
First-day school an active working body. 
Then came a reaction. He told of a Friend 
who with tears remarked to him, years ago, | 
“Tam not going to teach the maps or geog- | 
raphy any longer; I am going to teach the | 
Lord Jesus C hrist to children.” Now, said 
he, if we do not have that as the primary aim 
of all our teaching, we mayas well shut up 
our doors—the sooner the better. Other ob- 
jects associated with this one are inferior to 
it. I think that by means of geography we 
ean teach the Lord Jesus Christ more earnest- 
ly. Ithink that when the scholar learns 
just exactly where Bethlehem is on the map, 
the predominant thought in the mind of the 
teacher should be to point that scholar not sim- 
ply to Bethlehem, but to Bethlehem’s King. 
Thespeaker alluded to his being in his boyhood, 
inattending First-day schools, required to learn 
long passages of Scripture, and he did not 
approve of the omission of this. He referred 
touchingly to the many engaged in labors of 
love and desirous of wi ‘alking i in the paths of 
God’s will, who cannot say: I know I ama 
Christian. He expressed great desire for 
what he thought lacking among great num- 
bers of Friends—an open and public confes- 
sion of the Lord Jesus, by means of which 
they might be enabled to feel the promised 
strength—for if we believe with our hearts 
and confess with our mouths we shall be saved 
He referred to the Sower, sowing seed. It is 


propuecy, “ There shall be a handful of corn 
in the earth :—on the top of the mountains the 


| fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.” Here- 
of Friends were evidently tending in one di- | 


joiced in the dissemination of the Scriptures 
and the blessing attendant thereon, instancing 
|Spain, Africa, “&c. He deduced encourage- 
ment from the signs of the times, comparing 
the present moral standing of the world, for 
instance, in the Courts of. Europe, with fifty 
or an hundred years ago, as supporting the 
conclusion that the blessed knowledge of the 
Lord is spreading and increasing in the earth. 
He entered into the history of First-day 
schools among Friends; and he considered 
the question of their utility and propriety as 
decided—settled. He referred to the estab- 
‘lishment by our dear aged Friend Nathan 
|Hunt of a First-day school within North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting in 1820 or ’22.— 
one in Nantucket about 1830, and one in 
Lynn about 1832. The above is but a brief 
abstract of his remarks. 

Caro.Line Lapp made remarks much in 
consonance with some previous expressions ; 
saying, in conclusion, that if we cannot, from 
the fulness of a heart beating with the con- 
sciousness of sius forgiven, come before our 


class and speak of a Saviour’s love, we have 


no time to lose. But she would not that we 
should be discouraged—rather that we should 
remember the blessed promise that no more 
would our Heavenly Father refuse to give us 
the Holy Spirit than would a parent give a 
stone for bread. 

Joun Henry Dovuatass impressively en- 
forced the sentiments of several previous 
speakers, and spoke words of earnest exhor- 
tation,—making, among others, this definite 
point: that in whatever sphere or depart- 
ment we may be placed in connection with 
Scriptural instruction, we should never stop 
short until the objects of our interest are at- 
tained—until the end is accomplished. Though 
our objects of care may live under our in- 
struction until fourscore or more years old, 
yet we are to feel that each is still worthy of 
our consideration, inasmuch as Christ died for 
each, and that we are placed here to labor 
continuously in the cause of our blessed Re- 


r | deemer, &c. 


Isaac SHEARMAN gave utterance to a mes- 
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sage of tender encouragement to those who} 
may not as yet be able to point their scholars | 
to the Lamb. 
give us that power—not able only but ready 
and willing—able to supply all our ne ede, 


willing to give us more abundantly of His | 


Holy Spirit than we have power to ask. He 
concluded with impressive exhortation to 
teachers. 

James C. Tuomas followed in unison with 
the lastspeaker. He believed that our blessed 
Master never gives a greater blessing to any 
one of us than when He excitesin us a great- 
er interest in the souls that are around us. 
It is not only a blessing to the souls in whose | 
behalf He sends that interest, but it is a bless- | 
ing to ourselves; it is the training school in | 
which it pleases our Master to train us. 


in watering we are watered. He appealed to 
the experience of many teachers who are 
now prepared to take the strongest and the 


highest grounds, that when they once began | 
themselves | 


in simplicity and sincerity they 
had to be taught by their classes, &c. 


WituraM H. Lapp alluded to the responsi- | 
bility of every individual member who has| 


come hither. We believe that every child of 
God through Christ our Saviour, is a King 


and a Priest unto God to offer up spiritus al | 


sacrifices. He encouraged the female teach- 

ers to remember that the good of this Con- 
ference depends on the right one speaking at 
the right time. 

In the evening session, Henry T. Woon, 
on taking his place as President of the Con- 
ference, said : 

“T believe it was understood in the Executive 


Committee that an important qualification | 
for the position of Chairman of this Confer- | 


ence was the feeling of a Jack of qualification 
for the position. And I think 


a stronger feeling in that respect than could 


I. 


to myself, I wish to say so much as this: that 


I did feel I had very strong claims upon the | 


meeting for their sympathy and their sup port. 
With that, I will try to do the best I can.” 
He then announced that opportunity might 
be given for «a few further brief remarks upon 
the subject of the previous discussion. 

F. I. Kine encouraged the President to 
confine the speakers to the subject directly 
before the meeting; and wished Friends in 
speaking to condense their remarks. 


Joun B.GaRRett desired that we might not | 


pass wholly from the subject, under the im- 
pression that schools of Ser iptural instruction 


There is One who is able to! 


By | 


teaching others we ourselves are taught—and, 


there are | 
very few that could have brought to the place | 


And while I would not take up the time| 
of this large meeting by any further allusion | 
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| conferred by the great Head of the Church, 
upon its members, specifies that of the Evan- 
gelist and that of the Teacher side by side 
with each other, and with the gift of prophecy, 
we must recognize that they are distinct 
gifts. And oftentimes when the work of the 
evangelist has, under the blessing of the Lord, 
perfected itself, there still remains the work 
of the teacher to be performed. I presume 
we will be united in the conviction that very 
many are converted when they have but very 
little Scriptural knowledge; that they come 
toa sudden knowledge of Jesus Christ, and 
that there yet remains towards all such, a 
great mission for First-day Schools. It is so 
within our own Society, and it is so without 
‘our Society. He referred to the converting 
of unbelievers as the leading work—the ulti- 
mate object as that of bringing souls to 
Christ; but there is an additional work which 
goes to make the perfect character, and which 
we must all hope to achieve. 

GrorGE R.BurrvM pointed young teachers 
tothe Source from which every needful — 
fication may come, and illustrated his words of 
encouragement by the benefit he experienced 
fifteen years ago, in conducting a Friends’ 
school in Maine; entering on the work prayer- 
fully, and experienc ing a blessing himself. 

Ext Jones.—The end of Se riptural instrue- 

| tion is the conversion of souls, the saving of 
souls taught, and of the souls of those who 
‘teach. After speaking of the great and 
| primary view, he presented the auxiliary view, 
to incite a love for the reading and study of 
the Holy Scriptures. The aims of the teach- 
‘ers should be various, and the ground oceu- 
pied broad. {His remarks upon the history, 
geography, and biography of the Bible lands 
will, it is trusted, be more fully reported by 
|others.] It would not do to take up one point, 
and say we will teach that and nothing more. 
We must enter the broad ground, and carry 
along with us all the aims that are worthy 
to be kept in view. 

Rosert LinpLry Murray made interest- 
ing and instructive remarks, somewhat anec- 
dotal, illustrative of the necessity of keeping 
lever in view the definite aims and objects. 

James Woop spoke upon the more ready 
reception of Christian instruction in childh od 
'—-in youth. The time to impress the seal 
| upon the wax is while it issoft. Dr. Spencer, 
who labored in Brooklyn, out of 1000 conver- 
sions, found that 548 had occurred under 
twenty years of age, 337 between twenty and 
thirty, 86 between | thirty and forty, (how they 
drop off!) 15 between forty and fifty, 
between fifty and sixty, 1 between sixty and 
'seventy—thereafter,—none. What better ar- 


2 
0 


had for their sole object the conversion of|gument could we use for the First- day school 


unbelievers. When we reflect that the New 
Testament, in enumerating the varied gifts 


work, if a majority were converted to Christ 
while yet in their minority. 
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Dante Hit, agreeing with former speak- | 
ers, dwelt at length upon the great work yet 
to be performed in instructing those who had 
been converted. He expressed many import- 
ant thoughts. 

After remarks from Epwarp EARLE& and 
Joun 8. Hinves, Cuartes Taser, by r 
quest, gave satisfactory evidence respec ting 
the school at New Bedford, and of its useful- 
ness even upon older members of the meeting, 
= those who have not been directly con- 

ected with the school or class. 

om S. Wina.—We have set our mark 
high ; do we expect to hit that mark? He 
believed that if we have our eye singly upon 
that mark in Christ, we shall attain to all we 
seek after. 
tle scholar asking, “ Teacher, are you saved ?” 
How can we tell ths it which we do not know, 
or impart that which we have not received ? 
If we cannot answer such a question affirma- 
tively, let us give ourselves up to Christ now, 
and then I believe God will enable us for His 
sake to hit the wark we aim at. 


re- 


ee 


Henry Harrsnorne.—There is one thing | 


better than to convert a soul, and that is, to 
convert two or many souls. The object then 
is, the instruction of those who are them- 


selves to become teachers after conversion. 
In the accomplishment of this object, next to 
the aid of the H ily Spirit, t 


there is nothing|r 
worth so much as having a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Bible, &c. 

After remarks by THomas W. Lapp, Han- 
NAH E. Bean, in res; 
specting the First-day 
was connected in Iowa, said that in her own 
beloved meeting, where they loved to gather 
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the peinciplen of all other religious societies, 
it seems to be owing to our young peop sle that 
they should be thoroughly acquainted with 
their entire consistency with the Se riptures— 
should know that we do receive all our views 
thence—so that they should not be forced to 
apologize for their views, but be able to give 
a Scriptural reason for the grounds of our 


| belief. 


He supposed the case of some lit- 


Several other speakers very instructively 
occupied the meeting; but we have given as 
much spade as can be afforded to this first 
theme. 

The President announced the second topic 
for discussion—Tne Necessity FOR AND 
Ricgur Conpuct or Teacuers’ MEETINGS. 

Rosert LinpLey Murray said that dur- 
ing the latter part of the life of that great 
statesman Daniel Webster, a gentleman put 
to him the question, “What is the greatest 
thought that ever occupied your mind?” You 
may imagine the expression of face and tone 


of voice as he said: “The greatest thought 


| 
that ever occupied my mind was my indi- 


vidual accountability toGod.” R. L. M. be- 
lieved that if we all realized this individual 
accountability, when a Friend is asked to take 
charge of a First-day school, there would not 
be so many to say, “Oh, I dare not take the 
responsibility :” as if it relieved one of the 
responsibility to shirk the discharge of what 
may be presented as a duty. Instead of that, 


why should we not, with all our weakness and 


yonse to a question re- | 
day school with which she | 


sense of unworthiness, endeavor to do the best 
we can, looking to the Lord for help? And 
so, too, with our teachers. If we realize this 


| accountability, we shall feel it to be our duty 


in the fear of the Lord,the Truth has hada large | 
|enable us efficiently to do our whole work 


place among us through this instrumentality. 
She made touching allusion to the honored 
Elder, gray-haired in wisdom and experience, 
—listened to with 
he often testified that he felt, 


rapt attention—and that | 
when gathered | 


| 


there with the children, that the Lord was| 


with them. She spoke of 
steadily growing in interest; no class 
richly blessed. The : aim high—Oh ! 
the treasury !—If we daily follow 
a her’s guidance, we shall find eve ry flow. 
, every land, every town in the B ible will 
ie used by Him, and given to us to hand out 
to others; and that every lesson which He 
gives will draw us nearer to Himself. 
MaryW. T It is very important that 


how full 
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we should have a personal experience of what 
we teach ; also, that believers should be edi- 
fied, and brought to know the completeness 
of the great salvation that is provided for us. 
Very important that in our First-day schools 
our young people should be thoroughly in- 
structed in our own prine iples. Differing as 
they do in some very important features from 


the adult class | 
more | 


to avail ourselves of every means which our 
Heavenly Father places within our reach, to 
for Him. Among those means the speaker 
ranked as foremost the Teachers’ Meeting. 
Wherever you see a live, earnest teachers’ 
meeting sustained, you will find an earnest, 
live and successful school. And as a usual 
thing, wherever you see a teacher determined 


Pp? 
at all times to attend a teachers’ meeting, 


ithere you will find an earnest and devoted 


the great 


worker. In refutation of the plea of want of 


| interest and lack of time, he urged the duty 
| to our class, to our superintendent, to our fel- 


| low teachers, to the school at large. 


If each 


teacher, however earnest and zealous, were 


| circumscribed to a mere attendance on one’s 


particular class, that school would be like 
what we might picture the United States had 
the Rebellion been successful—each State to 
itself and no bond of union. Assuming then 
the great practical importance of these schools 

he proceeded to consider very practically how 
the ny mii eht best be condue ted. There are 
schools that are able to sustain a monthly 
meeting with reference to the business of the 
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school, and also a weekly moths ee the] 
study and preparation of the lesson. As a} 
general rule, he thought, most teachers would | 


be unwilling to devote two evenings in one| 


week to their teachers’ meeting, and as they 
fail of their objects unless fully attended, he 


favored the disposal through the weekly of 


the business of the monthly meetings. In a 
case of say twenty teachers coming together 
every week, the Superintendent “will have 


before him the record of the attendance of 


every class. As these meetings should be, to 
some extent, very social and easy, the teach- 
ers would be or should become very well ac- 
quainted with each other. ‘The Superintend- 


ent having his book before him, after exam- | 
“Well, John Jones, I see one of | 


ination Says: 
thy boys has been absent from school two 


weeks? Canst thou tell what is the matter?” 


John Jones perhaps narrates what an inter-| 
esting visit he had in quest of the absentee— | 


the domestic afiliction—sick mother—and how 
he had been able to minister to their comfort 


ed. If, however, John Jones could not ac- 
count for the absence of the child, the proba- 
bility is that he will not soon place himself in 
that position again, but would see the scholar 


before another teachers’ meeting. Then again, 


Mary Jones has a class of—we will say a dozen 
Perhaps she will complain that | 


little boys. 


she has had great difficulty in controlling 
them. This supposed case brought to his 


mind a young woman who had a elass of thir- | 


teen scholars, and being asked as to the order 


of her class, and what she was going to do to| 


attain better order—“ Oh,” said she, “I have 


tried almost every thing and see no ‘improve- | 


ment; but now I have laid it before my 
Heavenly Father in prayer, and I want you, 
my fellow teachers, to unite with me in ask- 


ing Him to help me so to control the minds | 


of those children that they will be more trac- 
table, and that I may be a blessing to them.” 
From week to week she reported decided im- 
provement, and in four weeks six of those un- 
ruly boys were really converted to God. Thus, 


he said, fifteen or twenty minutes might pass | 


in conversation, eliciting the efforts ‘and ex 
perience of the ‘several teachers for the edifi- 
cation of each other. Then assuming that a 
generé ul lesson for the whole sc ‘hool is adopted, 
(for he thought no school having tried it| 
would adopt any other plan,) the teachers | 
would of course have shamenatite prepared 
their lesson at home, and have come to ex- 
amine it together. 
proceeding, it might take the form of a lee- 
ture—or, better, of a Bible class. The Super- 
intendent might ask—‘ James Smith, what 
dost thou consider the definite aim in refer- 
euce tothat particular lesson?” James Smith 
ould state his views—and so with the rest 
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of the teachers. Thus we get the views upon 
| that point of all the teachers; and here con- 
| sis sts the advantage over a Bible clase. He 
showed how the practical information thus 
}acquired would enable to teach the lesson 
more fully—and the power and importance 
of illustration. If A. has an illustration that 
meets the case, he does not lose by contribut- 
ing his knowledge to the others. If each 

teacher contributes in this way, each will have 
a fund to draw upon. But he feared the 
teachers’ meeting would fall very far short 
did it stop here—and would it stop here in a 
|company of earnest Christian workers? He 
| believed that the latter fifteen or twenty min- 
utes of the hour would be well employed in a 
period of worship, when we may draw near to 
| God, asking His blessing upon our work and 
upon the lesson we are about to teach. And 
these opportunities will prove to be blessed 
| seasons of communion with Him and with one 
another. 


.| Isaac SHearmMan.—In all rightly-conduct- 
In all this the other teachers will be interest- | 


ed and successful religious societies, it has been 
| found quite necessary that those most deeply 
interested should often assemble in a prayerful 
| mind, seeking for guidance and strength, and 
| thus assembling, it has been promised that the 
Spirit of the Lord should be with and bless 
them. Nor is the work of Scriptura] schools an 
exception, but rather of all others the most in 
need of such assembling, especially now since 
long experience has taught that one lesson 
for a whole school, and that of itself but a 
part of a series, is the best plan for a lesson. 
For now each teacher, by free intercourse 
| with the others and interchange of thought, is 
‘enabled much better to understand all the 
|varied points. The interest, too, is greatly 
| increased by seeing others engaged in the pe- 
|rusal of the same lesson, diligently inquiring 
for more wisdom on the subject. But, above 
all, such meetings afford the best opportunity 
| for all to join in asking for blessings on their 
work, but on this I need not dwell, believing 
| that all present are aware of this great neces- 
| sity. 

Thus, having considered the importance of 
-| teachers’ meetings, let us consider the sub- 
ject of how best to conduct them. 

| _ First of all, ought we not to remember that 
‘the work engaged in is one of a “ high and 
holy calling,” a commission for which is no 
less direct from our Heavenly Father than is 
that of the ministry. 

Surely then we ought to assemble as in His 
presence, “looking unto Jesus,” who is the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, for tha 
strength, support and guidance, which alone 
cometh from the Giver of all good gifts, with 
humility of heart in earnest petition that in 
= love and me rey He might own and bless 

s, giving unto us that wisdom and power 
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that will enable us to so impart His Scrip-| be Jesus, redemption through His blood and 
tural truths, that the hearts of our scholars| a living walk in Him, always seeking to 
may be reached, that others, too, may “ come| avoid the dangerous practice of taking chap- 


taste and see what good things the Lord has 
in store for them that love Him.” He has 
bid us thus ask for wisdom and strength, say- 
ing, “ As ye believe so shall it be done unto 
you.” 

Let every teacher come thus “ hungering 
and thirsting” to Him“ who giveth liberally 
and upbraideth not” for that knowledge and 
measure of His Holy Spirit that will enable 
them to do His whole will concerning the 
labor called for at their hands, and surely 
they will be fed. [ 

Secondly. Let the teachers come to the class 
after diligent and careful study of the lesson, 
each having exhausted all the wisdom allotted 


them, and after prayerful consideration of 


it in their own closets. Thus gathering 
with hearts overflowing with a desire for 
wisdom more favorably to illustrate and bring 
out the truth before their class — willing, 
too, to impart to the other teachers what 
thoughts may have been given them in re- 


gard to it, and thus “in watering others) 


be themselves watered ;” in short, for each to 


come to learn how best to illustrate and teach | 
what has already been diligently studied, re-| 


membering that teachers’ meetings are not 
the places to study the lesson, but rather to 
study how best to teach the lesson. 


Thirdly. If possible, let the Superintendent, | 


acting somewhat as a leader, draw out from 
each teacher what have seemed to them to be 


the principal points of the lesson and what is| 


the one central thought, the most prominent 
Scriptural references to which should be read 
in order by the other teachers. After having 
thus found what in the lesson seems to be the 
great teaching, let each one then state their 


thoughts, and how best to illustrate by object | 


or other teaching these prominent points in 
the lesson, and how best to apply them to 
their classes. After this, let the Superinten- 


dent state what has seemed to him to be the) 
best way to bring the lesson home to the un-| 


derstanding and hearts of the whole school, 


remembering that our blessed Master set us| 


an example of illustrating great truths by the 
daily events about Him. 
and brotherly love let each one strengthen 
and succor the other. 

Fourthly. Let the subjects of the lessons, 
as far as possible, be those that have clearly 
the Gospel message inthem. At times it may 
be only a verse or a part of a verse, always 
referring freely to both the Old and New 


rr » . . . 
Testament for references more fully to illus- | 


trate God’s long suffering and tender love 
towards mankind, also the promises therein 
recorded and examples set by holy and just 
men. In all lessons let the one great theme 


Thus in humility | 


‘ter after chapter, regardless of the order or 
connection of the subjects, which error often 
| tends to a lack of interest in both teacher and 
taught. Alike to be shunned is a too critical 
istudy of the opinions of commentators on 
| doubtful passages in the Scriptures, remem- 
| bering that no commentary ought to be freely 
used in teachers’ meeting, lest too great de- 
pendence be placed on it and the true source 
of wisdom be lost sight of. 

| Fifthly. Let there be an opportunity for 
each teacher to speak of the peculiar difficul- 
| ties under which they may labor, requesting 
|the prayerful interest of the other teachers 
that wisdom may be given how better to 
|manage the class, to gain at.ention or the 
love of the unruly, or for strength and wis- 
| dom to be able to guide aright the inquiring, 
| sin-convicted scholar, or the building up of 
| the faith of the new-born babe in Christ. 

Thus in all the many and varied needs of 
the teacher, let there be full freedom allowed 
to ask for sympathy and encouragement, re- 
'membering that we are to “hold up each 
| other’s hands” and to strengthen the weak. 

Sixthly. Thus letting the love of Christ 
flow freely in our hearts, we shall be enabled 
to bear gently with each other’s weaknesses, 
and thankfully to acknowledge His guidance 
and manifold blessings, and be enabled unit- 
|edly to lift up our hearts in earnest prayer 
for our superintendents, teachers and schol- 
ars,—those of our own and of all other schools 
| throughout His earth. 

And now, in conclusion, having thus seen 
| the necessity there is to the right conducting 
of our meetings, that we shall be blessed with 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, it is evident 
after all that much, if not all, depends on our 
| individual faithfulness in obeying its teach- 
ings, of being as individuals thoroughly im- 
bued with power from on High. Let us then 
each inquire, “ Am I fulfilling all the will of 
‘the Lord concerning me, or am I keeping 
‘back a price.” Let us remember the hidden 
talent, and go forward seeking to employ all 
| that in mercy has been given us of Heavenly 
wisdom, with a single eye to His glory, who 
alike is our Father and Guide, and whose 
| servants we are. 

| Fifth-day morning, 11th mo. 18t#h.— After a 
|season of very solemn retirement before the 
Lord, during which several voices were heard 
in exhortation and in prayer, the topic under 
consideration was resumed. 

Matrrnew How anp referred again to the 
New Bedford school, to illustrate the grea 
importance of the mingling of the elderly 
Friends with the children in First-day schools. 
‘He gave very interesting statistics showing 
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that, as a result of this commingling of labor, 
the school had increased from twenty or thirty 
to two hundred, and had reacted with great 
benefit in the advanced spiritual life of the 
meeting for worship. And he thought many 
of the children, in the silent sittings which 
they had, not only learned the lesson of sit- 
ting still, but really of silent worship. 
JOSEPH Ports, Joun M. WHITALL, JOHN 
S. Hities and James Woop followed. Their 
remarks all tended to establish a conviction 
of the necessity for teachers’ meetings, and to 


elucidate from experience the right mode of 


conducting them. In the heart of each teach- 
er the lamp should be known to be burning— 
the love of Jesus should dwell there—the 
social element of the Bible class should be 
made practical—feeling toward each other as 


friends, a higher friendship will be known. | 


Regular attendance was enforced. These meet- 
ings are important asa means by which all the 
teachers are to know that sound Christian 
doctrines are taught in the several classes. 
So deep and so pervading was the interest 


in this theme, that the Chairman felt it a dif: | 


ficult matter to lead the Conference off to the 


one in order for the day, according to the| 


programme, 
(To be continued.) 
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Virauity or Truta.—Within the limits | 


of different religious organizations, there seems 
to be a spirit of determined and not always 
very reverent investigation, which is not con- 
tent with challenging abuses and manifest 
wrongs, but has a qui vive for every doctrine, 
dogma and practice, and is disposed uncere- 
Whether or not 
it will be equally willing to hold fast that 
which is good remains to be seen; and the 


moniously to try all things. 


lover ‘and devotee of essential truth, looks | 


on with trembling anxiety, yet as his faith 


strengthens, hope revives, and he trusts to| 


realize the Poet’s vision : 


‘* Up springing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


‘* ‘Twas but the ruin of the bad,— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 

Whate’er of good the old time had 

Was living still. 


* * * 


* 
“The grain grew green on battle-plains, 

O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 

on 

The spade and plow. 
** Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 

And cottage windows, flower-entwined, 


Looked out upon the peacefal bay 
And hills behind. 
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‘Thro’ vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


‘Through prison walls, like Heaven-sent hope, 
Fresh breezes blew and sunbeams strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


‘“« Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 

Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 
Came crowned with flowers. 


‘*Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no Jonger, for 1 know 

That, where the share is deepest driven, 
The best fruits grow. 


“The out-worn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone, 


“ These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day, 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay.’’ 
As we thus believe in the indestructibility 
| of Truth and the ultimate ascendency of Right, 
|may we not thank God, take courage, and, 
mindful daily of our individual duty, trust in 
Him that He will care for His own cause in 
lthe earth? When we see around us “the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken,” what 
comfort is there in the prophet’s assurance 
that all this is only “that those things which 
cannot be shaken may remain !” 

We are not of those who court innovations 
and delight in changes—who would willingly 
unsettle what has been fully tested and proved 
|to be subservient to man’s highest good. We 
value the wise conservatism which, whilst it 
perceives the world’s steady progress, (as in- 
capable of arrest as are the astronomical 
movements,) clings with affection to princi- 
ples and even to practices which successive 
pilgrims to the celestial city have found help- 
| ful and promotive of that unearthly joy and 
peace of which no man and no vicissitude of 
life can deprive the soul that is joined unto 
\the Lord. And therefore it is that we con- 
template with a degree of thankful rejoicing 
the evidences spread before us respecting the 





present condition of our beloved religious So- 
ciety. That there has been effervescence, ex- 
|citement, and in some instances insubordina- 
tion, is an admitted fact. In this we rejuice 
| not, but we do in the precious evidence that 
| spirituality has spread and deepened, and that 
“Truth Those things which 


{cannot be shaken because they are in Him 


is over all.” 
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who is unchangeable do remain. We have| 
had much information and observation of the 
state of Friends in many districts, and have 
deliberately come to the conclusion which we 
now state: that at ro time, within at least a 
century, has there been more soundness in 
Christian faith, more of the love of Christ, or 
so general and appreciative belief of the truths 
which gave vitality and were essential to that 
Reformation in which George Fox was made 
largely instrumental. 
idea of that dispensation which the Lord 
Jesus ushered in—the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter whom He sent to teach 
all things to His Church—is, unless we great- 
ly mistake, one which pervades the Society of 
Friends wherever it exists. We know of no 
class of Friends who entertain any doubt 
upon this cardinal point. Held, not as mere 
theory, but as a reality—not as a thing nat- 
ural to us or accessible through our own 


virtue, but as the gift of Him who paid our| 


debt of sin, and wholly consequent upon His 
having become sin for us,—this characteristic | 
doctrine has, it is believed, never been more | 
fully accepted or better understood than to- | 
“Where is boasting then? It is ex- 
cluded.” The Lord hath visited His people. 
To Him, in humble thanksgiving, belongs al/ 
the praise. 


day. 


May He in great mercy continue the visit- 


‘ 


ations of His Spirit, descending “as showers 
upon the mown grass,’ and strengthen His 
sons and daughters to live in and walk by it, 
to His praise. Then may we expect the agi- 
tations of the hour to subeide in a settlement 


upon the foundation which cannot be moved. 
‘* Take heart! the Waster builds again! 
A charméd life old goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. 
“*God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night; 
Ho, wake and watch! The world is grey 
With morning light!” 
<stlihios 
Erratum.—We regret that in last num- 
ber, owing to the delay in obtaining the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, and the conse- 
quent pressure upon the com positors at a late 
hour and unusual division of labor, the essay 
on the first page of that number, on “The ne- 
cessity of clear, simple Gospel teaching,” was 
confused, the connection broken, and, it is 
feared, the benefit marred. The sheets being 
Scattered, were intermingled, and there was | 


, . ” 
The great and ruling 


| with three wagons and one ambulance. 
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not time afforded for proper revision. The 


| paragraphs on page 211, commencing, “ The 
|standard cannot be kept too high,” and end- 
|ing with “ Eternity,” should immediately fol- 
\low the one on page 210 ending with the 


words, “for their spiritual welfare.” The 
intervening paragraphs should then stand in 
the order in which they are printed. 


DIED. 

HADLEY.—On the 14th of Eighth month, 1869, 
in her 17th year, Sylvia E., daughter of Miles 8. 
and Ruth M. Hadley. [Month/y Meeting not given.] 
For several years past it is believed that she was 
‘‘joined to the Lord,”’—with whom she enjoyed 
sweet communion. She was a cheerful, lovely 
Christian, obedient to her parents, renouncing the 
world’s fashions, She was a useful First-day school 
teacher, and in the family circle was often heard in 
supplication. The summons out of time was sud- 
den, and truly blessed is the servant that is found 
thus waiting. 


NOTICE. 

A Conference for Teachers and those interested 
in Friends’ First-day Schools of Philadelphia and 
vicinity will be held at No. 918 Locust St., on 
Fourth-day evening, Twelfth mo. 8, 1869, at 7 P.M. 

By order of Executive Committee. 


INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kiowa AND ComANncHeE AGEncy, 1]th mo. 11, 1869. 
Esteemed friend John 8. Garrett,—tI think 
thou wilt be interested in knowing that our 
company of ten men, four women and two 
children arrived safely at the Agency on the 
7th inst. We left Lawrence on the 19th ult., 
We 
had five pairs of mules and a pony. The first 
180 miles were partially settled, which added 
much to our comfort in travelling; the bal- 
ance of about 260 miles was without any set- 
tlements of whites. We found some ef the 
Osage Indians at two places hunting buffalo. 


|A few presents made them friendly, and we 
|camped both times near to them. 


When about 150 miles from the Agency, 
three of our mules got away from us at night. 
We could track them 10 or 15 miles back, 
but could not follow them further. After 


|spending two days in hunting for them, we 
| gave them up as lost. 


We then hitched the 
pony and a mule to the ambulance and start- 


‘ed on, thankful that we had team enough 


left to take our vehicles twenty or twenty-five 
miles per day. 

On our arrival we found that many of the 
Indians were gone to hunt buffalo, and some 
were anxiously waiting to see their agent 
before starting to hunt. I have had several 
cordial greetings by them, and a few huggings. 

We have concluded to hold a religious 
meeting in one of the rooms in the Agency 
building on First-day mornings, at 10 o’clock, 
and a First-day school at 2 P.M. I think 
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that we all feel the importance of having our 
ways ordered of the Lord, and a desire that 
we may live near to him day by day. 

Thy friend, Lawrie Tatum. 


+ em — 



































AN INTERESTING CASE. 

Our readers have noticed, that for a long 
time the American Bible Society has been in 
+ the practice of making grants of Bibles and 
ie Testaments, chiefly the latter, to captains of 

* vessels sailing to foreign ports. They were 
usually granted to captains of well-known 
character, to be used at their discretion, or 
else were intended for individuals who had 
applied to the captain in some distant port. 
The books were regarded as seed sown some- 
what at a venture, trusting to Him whosaid, 
“My word shall not return unto me void.” 
Meantime we received information, from time 
to time, that the seed was not lost. Encour- 
aging reports came to us, inducing a continu- 
ance of this work. But recently a case has 
occurred, which we feel constrained to Jay 
before our readers, to encourage and stimulate 
them and us to perseverance: 

A certain captain, sailirg into a foreign 
port, offered a Testament to a young man, in- 
telligent and highly respectable, whom busi- 
ness “brought aboard, inquiring if he had ever 
seen one, and would ace ept of that. He took 
it and read it, first from curiosity. But its 
contents affected his heart. His understand- 
ing was first enlightened, and then, by the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit, his conscience was 
awakened, and finally he was led to C hrist, 
in whom he believed to the salvation of his 
soul. 

He soon began to tell to others what he had 
thus newly found. He obtained more Bibles 
and some tracts from the good captain, and 
distributed them among his friends. He soon 
began to read them aloud to such as would 
hear, and commenced in his way to explain 
and enforce what he read. He invited per. 
sons to his own house to hear the Bible read 
and expounded. He opened a Sunday-school. 
He spoke against the worship of the Virgin, | 
and images, and devotion to the crucifix, and 
other errors of popery. He was called al 
heretic, a heathen, and utterly denounced, 
even by those dearest to him. He lost a| 
valuable office because of his change of re-| 
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ligious views, and his teaching others the| 
things he believed and felt. His mother and | 

















many trials and afflictions. Nevertheless he | 
stood his ground fearlessly and manfully, 
contending for the truth. 
was not without its influence on others, and | 



































many give up their opposition, and even em- 
brace the truths which at first they opposed. | 
At length several hundred became earnest 














friends persecuted him, and he went through | 


His steadfastness 


after a time he had the pleasure of seeing | 
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readers of the Bible, some of whom gave evi- 
dence of having been savingly enlightened. 
There are now probably not less than 400 per- 
sons in that place who read the Bible. 

We have now a paper before us, in the 
handwriting of that young man, in which he 
relates some of the conversations he had with 
those who at first opposed him. His argu- 
ments and mode of reasoning are so apt, that 
we think our readers will be iuterested in 
perusing some of them. 

When he renounced the worship of pictures 
and idols, his friends said : 

“ You are very wrong in your ideas. How 
dare you speak against the worship of images, 
being an institution of the holy pope ?” 

“ Because I obey no more the laws of that 
man, but the divine laws of the Lord.” 

Then taking a Testament from his pocket, 
he read from the 27th chapter of Revelation : 

“ And I John saw these things, and heard 
them. And when I had heard and seen, | fell 
down to worship before the feet of the angel 
which showed me these things. Then saith 
he unto me, See thou do it not ; fur | am thy 
fellow servant, and of thy brethren the proph- 
ets, and of them which keep the sayings of 
this book : worship God.” 

“ And God said, ‘ Worship me in spirit.’ 

They laughed and said : “ That is a Protes- 
tant Bible.” He replied: 

“No, it is only the true Gospel; but you 
are as superstitious as the men of Athens ;” 
and then he read the following verses : 

“Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ 
hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious. 
For as I passed by, and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this inscription: 
To THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare 1 unto 
you.” 

“Forasmuch then as we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.”—Acts xvii. 
22 and 29. 

“ But they were too ignorant to understand 
such holy words; for though they call them- 
selves Catholics, ‘they are very far from being 
true Christians. Alas, as soon as it was 
known in this city that T had become a Prot- 


|estant, or a heathen, which is the same thing 


according to their belief, they began to shun 
my company, bac kbiting and slandering me 
at the same time. All the Catholics in this 
| place wished me only evil; but I did not 
mind their wrath; ‘for what glory is it, if, 
when ye be buffetted for your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently? but if, when ye do well, 
|and suffer for it, ye take it wary 4 this is 
acceptable with ‘God’ ”—1 Pet. ii. 20. 

So he went on endeavoring to Auing those 


iy -— & 


_ en an ek um 
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around him to understand the truth. He 
then hired a house and held meetings every 
Sunday morning, to pray and read, ‘and ex- 
plain the Scriptures. He also formed a Sun- 
day-school. A good number, attracted per- 
haps by the novelty, attended; but after a 
time most of them became weary and desert- 
ed him. At this he was greatly disappointed, 
but would not abandon the werk; “ for,” he 
says, “I follow the words of the New Testa- 
ment : ‘ Ye therefore, beloved, seeing ye bese | 
these things before, beware lest ye also, being | 
led away “with the error of the wicked, falf 
from your own steadfastness,’”—2 Pet. iii. 
17. 

“ When a meeting was held,” he says, “ the 
first thing I said to my so-called friends was: | 
‘Search the Scriptures.’—John v. 39. Then | 
I said to them, ‘The pope has no power at| 
all, and Protestants are right in not ac-| 
knowledging or obeying him. “ And being| 
in the house, he asked them, What was it | 
that ye disputed among yourselves by the| 
way? But they held their pe ace: for by the 
way they had disputed among themselves, | 
who should be the greatest. And he sat down, 
and called the twelve, and saith unto them, 
If any man desire to be first, the same shall 
be last of all, and servant of ‘all’ ’— Mark ix. | 
33-35. “ And whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all, For even 
the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.”—Mark x. 44, 45. 

“ And I said that it was no use to worship 
Mary, for that she was a woman like any | 
other. To this they all objected; but I gave 
these reasons: ‘And it came to pass, as he| 
spake these things, a certain woman of the 
company lifted up her voice, and said unto 
him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and 
the paps which thou hast sucked. But he 
said, Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear | 
the word of God, and keep it.’—Luke xi. 
27, 28. 

“Some young men stated that they could 
not read the Bible, because their fathers were 
Roman Catholics. I always answered them : 
‘If any man come to me, and hate not his| 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, | 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he canrot be my disciple. ’—Luke | 
xiv. 26. 

“Many that shunned my company before | 
are now anxious to become my frie nds, some of 
them even telling me that they are Protest- | 
ants. Bi it I tell them that a Protestant is a | 
man of a pure life, which they are not. 
not want such corrt ipted brothers. There are | 
many now who desire to obtain some Testa- 
ments and tracts.” 

Such is the manner in which this young | 


man testified for Christ. His arguments were’ 





|all unity of action between them. 


|}common ground of union can exist ; 


I do|T 


drawn from the words of God, and he showed 
no little skill in applying them, and no little 
familiarity with the Bible, especially in one 
who had so recently begun to study it.— Bi- 
ble Society Record. 
UNITY OF ROOT. 
Amongst the seeming paradoxes which 
meet us on life’s journey, there is none more 
of investigation than the 
common ground upon which Christians of 
various denominations often unexpectedly 
meet when they get deep enough towards the 
‘root. There are probably few ‘of our readers 


| who have not at times experienced a more 
|lively sympathy and a fuller unity of soul 


with those beyond their own pale than with 
many within it. So strongly is this felt oc- 
casionally, that we are half tempted to sepa- 


| rate from the apathy and want of sympathy 


manifested within our own borders, and to 
unite with the living earnestness of other 
sects, probably forgetting that with them also 
it is only the few with whom we could unite, 
and that wherever we go there will be found 
coldness and indifference on the part of the 
many. Neither is this unity of spirit between 
different professors confined merely to the 
zealous upholding of the same great doctrinal 
truths—it exiends also to the aims and de- 
sires for which the sincere believer under 


every Christian denomination labors, although 
the means by which these ends are to be car- 
ried out often differ so entirely as to destroy 


Neverthe- 
less, it is a precious thought that after all, it 
is in the divine doctrines and aim that men of 
various creeds thus find unity, but that it is in 
the human ways and means of accomplishment 
that they are so driven asunder. 

The evidence of this fellowship of motive 
has been very plainly set forth in the contri- 
bution of a valued writer from the other side 
of the Atlantic, where, from its less demon- 
strative character, full-blown Ritualism can 
perhaps be looked at with less foreboding 
than is possible in this land. It may seem 
strange to many, that differing so utterly as 
do the Anglo-Catholics and the Friends in 
their practices, so much of unquestionably 
and yet 
more, that a religious community holding, as 


|we do, the teachings, doctrines, and practices 


of Roman Catholicism in abhorrence, should 
circulate freely in our families and derive so 
much spiritual help and comfort from the 
writings of Pascal, Fén¢élon, Madame Guion, 
Thomas & Kempis, and many other staunch 


adherents of the Romisb faith. It is, how- 


}ever, cause of abiding thankfulness to us to 
| believe in this one visible Church of Christ, 


whose landmarks are thus felt but not seen of 
man, and whose boundaries are strongly con- 
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founding to sectarian divisions, and so per- 
plexingly at variance with our dogma ic and 
well-defined human distinctions. 

Again, when we remember how very small 
our religious body is, may we not humbly 
thank God that his truth, as we believe and 
uphold it, is not confined to our own pale, but 
that whether under Roman Catholicism, or 
Ritualism, Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist, 
there are very many faithful disciples, all ac- 
knowledging the same vital doctrines, and 


having, as has been shown, the same desires as | 


ourselves for more reality in religion—more 
communion with Christ—more of the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit—more unity 
with his saints—more true worship—more 
daily devotion—and more extension of His 
blessed Gospel to the poor. 


Not only does this thought open up to us| 
a glorious vision of unknown multitudes | 
around us inwardly bent on the same mis- 
sion, though they follow not us, nor we them, 
but to our apprehension it contains also the 
germ of that oneness of condition spoken of 
by our Saviour, one in heart and feeling} 
though not one in action—“ As thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us.” 


Surely if the sincere of every | 
sect can thus unite in one Lord and one faith, 
and one inward baptism—with a like aim and 
desire to advance the kingdom of the same 
Lord, and to give intensity and extension to | 
the same faith—we have a common ground 
of union wherein we might peacefully meet | 
and rejoice together, and from whence each 
may start for fresh labors in different fields 
and by very dissimilar means. 

Constituted as man is, we do not hold it to 
be possible that all Churches will unite in the 
same mode of action. All that we look for | 
is, that whilst seeking to impress others with | 
the rectitude of our own means, and testing 
its entire accordance with the teachings of 
the New Testament, we should constantly re- 
cur to these cementing bonds of unity in 
faith and desire. We hold indeed that it is 
not enough for believers to be content with a 
unity of root alone, leaving each to take their 
own course for the bearing of fruit unto their | 
Lord’s praise; but how marvellous is it that 
whilst there is this oneness of root and desire, 
the true followers of Christ can be persuaded 
through the devices of Satan to contend so 
fiercely one with another over means; con- 
demning and excommunicating, and, as in 
the days of our Saviour, forbidding those who | 
are really casting out devils in His name, be- 
cause they foliow not us—forgetting His di- 
vine rebuke, “ Verily I say unto you, forbid 
them not.” Let all those who are ready to 
break out into angry contention with the| 
plans of others, first pray and watch that no| 


harsh word or judging spirit may mar this! 











| pre-existing harmony of faith and object, and 
alienate those who are already children by 
‘cdenilae of the same Father. 

In the few additions we purpose making on 
“ Ritualism” as a means of spreading the 
Gospel, we desire, therefore, to bear in mind 
| clearly those forms on which we write ; whilst 
| in judging of such practices, we own no other 
istandard of appeal than that set forth in the 
New Testament. The whole mischief and 
false teaching of Ritualism arises, in our ap- 
prehension, neither from unsoundness of root, 
nor from its separation from the living Vine. 
It is from that which, having no conrection 
either with the Root or the original tree, has 
been grafted on by man’s device, and made to 
appear as though it, and not the former, was 


| the cause of the growth and the fruit. The 


two false branches thus grafted on without 
sanction of the Lord of the Vineyard, and 


| without instruction in His revealed will, are 


those of priestly authority and outward cere- 
monial. 

It would be in vain for us to search the 
pages of the New Testament to discover any 


|warrant for attaching such Judaistic rem- 
| nants to the simple gospel of Christ, promul- 


gated, as it was, by unpriestly men, and prac- 
tised without these accessories of the Jewish 


‘temple worship, or Mosaic Ritual. But in 
every fresh exposition and every new instruc- 


tion by the Anglo-Catholic teacher, we find 


| these to be the two main guiding principles— 


the sine qua non of their Church organization, 
and fellowship with others. It is this un- 
righteous admixture of Judaism with Chris- 
tianity--this forbidden garment of linen and 
wool, which certainly tends, as with its twin 
sister at Rome, to overlay and stifle the sim- 
ple gospel of Christ for the masses. It is not 
with us a question of what are its effects upon 
the best men amongst us. It has been proved 
in practice, and beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that under each denomination of 
Christians, good men have arisen, men of 
holy life and conversation, adorning the doc- 


'trine they profess, and bright examples to 


those in other sects. But the point we would 


| earnestly raise is, what is the effect upon the 


mass of mankind? Does it elevate the mul- 
titude nearer unto the standard set before us 


| in the Gospel? or does it tend eventually to 


sink them into a superstitious faith in men 


'and things, resting on an observance of form 


when the substance has vanished from them ? 
The freshness and warmth of this form of 
religion forbids our yet testing it thus by its 


| fruits; but if we may judge of its results by 


those of Roman Catholicism (and it is a mere 
illusion to assert that, both creeds hanging 
upon the same two prolific grafts of Priest- 
hood and Jewish ceremonial, they are not 
identical in kind, as they must assuredly be- 
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come identical in action) ; we say, if we look | 

at the fruit of this double grafting as dis-| 
played elsewhere, we have before us in the | 
history of Catholic countries, in Italy, Aus- 
tria, Spain or Ireland, a melancholy prospect | 
of decline in nt ational spiritual religion. We 
know well of the life and religious energy 
which now animates the whoie frame-work of 
Ritualism; but this is not the result of human 
graftings, but flows unquestionably from the 
s¢ seh of root to which we have alluded. 

When, therefore, as years roll on, the present 


- 
spiritual impetus and life depart from the 


ceremonial framework, what will remain but 
superstition and spiritual deadness in the 
multitudes who have been drawn aside from 
the old Protestant faith ? 

Whilst we can rejoice in those common de- 
sires which animate the hearts of believers, 
we feel that it is none the less essential to pro- 
test vehemeutly against every encroachment 
of the priestly element in our midst ; for upon 
it hangs the whole fabric of Romish error and 
spiritual despotism. 

“Errors, to be dangerous (said Sydney 
Smith), must have a great deal of truth min- 
gled with them. It is only from this allian ce 
that they can ever obtain an extensive cir- 
culation. From pure extravagance and genu- 
ine unmingled falsehood the world never has, 
and never can, sustain any mischief.” So 
long, therefore, as these two te nets of Judaism 
are placed in the fore-front of Anglo-Catholic 
teaching, so long will it be needful to distin- 
yuish between the undoubted truths held by 
the Anglo-Catholic party which our corres- 
pondeut has elsewhere so graphically set 
forth, and their fallacious assumptions of 
priestly power. “ Beloved, believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits, whe the r they are of 
God: be cause me Any false pro} yi he ts are gone 
out into the world.’ We will conclude i 
the lancuage of the same beloved disciple, in 
words applicable, as we believe to this system 
of exalting Gospel preachers into sacrificing 
priests, converting men and saints into media- 
tors, and merging substance into symbols and 
shadows: “ This is that spirit of antichrist 
whereof ye have heard that it should come, 
and even now already is it in the world.” 
Editor of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 

4 acaleei 

QvUARRELING.—Quarrelling is almost al- 
ways an indulgence, and therefore a thing 
which is avoidable. Nor is there any lot in 
life so fortunate and happy that quarrelling 
need be used as an alterative. Quarrelling, 
in short, is altogether and wholly a blunder. 

It wastes time “ which is the staff of life;’ 
it destroys amicable sentiments that may bave 


taken years to grow; it embitters one’s own | 


mind, vexes others, disturbs the system, and | 
destroys digestion —Anatomy of Quarrelling. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
(Continued from page 225.) 

We now formed ourselves in procession 
again, with Matt at our head. and having 
gone down a slight grade, came to a number 
of immense square holes, whic h the guide ex- 
plained as the saltpetre vats, used in early 
days, when vast quantities of this salt were 
obtained from the cave. 

Having now fairly entered the cave, the 
gnide calls a halt, and tells us that “ the hall 
we are now in is called the Marin Cave. It 
is 40 feet wide, 60 feet high, and 4} miles 
long.” The width and height vary greatly, 
sometimes far exceeding these dimensions ; 
and truly,a magnificent promenade it is, cut 
by the hand of Nature through the everlas sting 
hills. The roc ky walls rise in solemn gran- 
deur,and are beautifully decorated with scrolls 
and projecting cornices of every conceivable 
variety of form. The ceiling is generally a 
smooth flat rock, at times roughened with 
ridges which some strong convulsion long ago 
forced in the yet yielding mass, The rocks 
are covered in many places with a white film 
of gypsum, that plays a conspicuous part in 
the scenery of this portion of the cave. Dis- 
tributed as it is, irregularly over the dark 
limestone surface, it necessarily produces a 
great variety of accidental forms and figures, 
that diversify the lofty ceiling; now sw ling 
up in masses of fleecy clouds, that seem to float 
in the delusive giimmer of our feeble lamps, 
and now taking the form of some singular 
animal, or the grotesque likeness of a giant, 
gaunt and grim, leaning over his wife who is 
sitting at his feet, and tossing a child into her 
lap. 

Following the main cave about half a mile, 
we climb a steep stairway of plank, to 
another avenue which opens into it about 
fifteen feet above the floor. An assistant 
guide stationed himself at the foot of the 
stairway, to count the party as they climb 
the ladder. If the number finally leaving 
the cave does not agree with his report, the 
guides must go in search of the missing mem- 
ber. When all were up, he followed, and re- 
| ported fifty-one. 

We had now been long enough in darkness 
for the eye to become fully accustomed to the 
situation, and to be most kee nly alive to the 
stimulus of the light; and it is surprising 


how distinctly even the minutest features of 


the rocky are: ade came out in the glare of our 
lamps, w hich threw their gentle radiance both 
before and behind us in the thick and murky 
night, till we seemed to be travelling in a 
shifting halo of glory, that floated at our will 
through the dense darkness of this subterra- 
inean world. Our pathway led over rocks, and 
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over beds of sand and clay; now dom level 
plains, and now over steep declivities, as the 
chance surface of the floor dictated; while| 
the limestone rocks on either hand and over | 
head, united in strange combinations of every 
conceivable form, as the features of natural | 
scenery are never repeated, and her variety | 
is utterly inexhaustible. We pursued our} 
novel journey in a great variety of moods; 
some absorbed in their own reflections, and 
some lightly chattering forth the passing 
thought, while ever and anon these grand | 
old archways rang with the echoes that| 
played along their lengthened corridors, as the 
uproarious merriment of our thoughtless par- 
ty burst forth in peals of ringing laughter, or 
their calmer and more subdued emotions 
found a more dignified and appropriate ex- 
pression in the eloquent melody of song. 

I was particularly struck with the pic- 
turesque appearance and the exceeding beauty 
of our party, as they threaded their way over | 

some rocky pass, or climbed a winding hillside 
in their onward, onward march. At such times | 
the long procession of lights would come dis- 
tinctly into view, each sparkling like a bril- 
Jiant meteor in the intense darkness of that 
Plutonian night, and revealing the pictur-| 
esque costumes and romantic beauty of our} 
motley party, where gaudy colors and strong 
contrasts flashed out in beautiful harmony ; 
the long line waving in graceful undulations, 
and swaying to and fro as chance dictated, or 
as they rounded some obstruction in the path. 
The women were dressed in bloomer costume, 
of red, and blue, and green, profusely trimmed 
with strongly contrasting colors; with gaudy 
head-dresses and brilliant sashes. The men 
were clad in corresponding apparel, with 
oo 4 pants and richly-colored blouse, while 

sash here and there had fullen sadly out of 
cinen on a pair of sturdy shoulders. Every 
individual, man and woman, carried a cane 
to assist in climbing over the rugged asperi- 
ties of the way. Imagine such a motley pro- 
cession as this filing up a hill-side, or better 
still, crossing a broad hollow, where a person 
at either end of the line would catch a view 
of the entire spectacle; and then remember 
the peculiarities of the situation, involved in 
the shades of a night you had never known 
approached for its intensity of blackness, and 
hence the eye most exquisitely sensitive to 
even a feeble glimmer; and you will readily 
admit the scene must be most exceedingly 
beautiful. 

We are now in the Gothic Chapel, a spa- 
cious hall hung with stalactites—that is, rock 
icicles—which assume most beautiful forms, 
here hanging in slender filaments that give 
a clear musical note when vibrated by a smart 
tap of the nail; these forming roughened or- 
naments that hang from the ceiling in most 





complex clusters; now extending to the floor 
| they form a solid pillar, as it were to support 
‘the roof, and now fusing into long continu- 
ous curtains which hang in folds and wrink- 


\les, fringed with finely-wrought tufts of deli- 


cate lace work, or tangled tassels, or knots of 
most iptricate design. In one place the lime- 
stone deposite of which these stalactites con- 
sist, have formed a cluster of pillars, between 
two of which is a most curions arm-chair, very 
convenient and comfortable; and in another 
they take the exact form of an elephant’s 
head without the trunk. 

When we remember that these stalactites 
are literally rock icicles, formed by the de- 
posit of particle after particle as the lime- 
stone water drops from their extremities 
through a long succession of ages, it is wonder- 
ful how complicated and irregular they are. 
When icicles form on the eaves of a building, 
they are generally conical in form, shooting 
downward in long slender points, sometimes, 
however, twisted or bent, or even interlocked, 
as a drop of water may be blown to one side 
and freeze into a lump, thus forming a basis 
for further irregularities. In these ever silent 
halls, on the contrary, where no breeze plays, 
and we would suppose no disturbing agencies 
ever act, the corresponding formations are as 
intricate, as irregular, and as tangled as can 
be imagined. Here a mass of rock will hang 
from the ceiling suspended by a small attach- 
ment; there, by many-cords united ; now a sue- 
cession of pendants are looped together in 
complicated folds, and now the surface of a 
pillar will be sculptured with the most intri- 
cate figures in bas-relief, with highly project- 
ing shrubbery, or tracery that would rival 
the artist’s most consummate skill. 

(To be continued.) 
~<a 

THe Consumptives’ Homes, at Boston, 
which was established on September 28th, 
1864, is an institution supported upon un- 
usual principles. There is no fund, endow- 
ment or known pecuniary provision whatever 
existing for the support of the Home. No 
human friend has ever made any promise, ex- 
press or implied, to sustain the institution, 
which is supported entirely by voluntary gifts 
obtained through prayer. The only means of 
soliciting money or aid in food, clothing, or 
any of the necessaries of life, have been the 

rayers of the founder and manager. The 
journal of this benevolent physician contains 
interesting accounts of the numerous occasions 
when the Home was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity through the want of some particular 
article, and when that identical article was 
sent to the Institution in answer to prayers 
for it. The Consumptives’ Home was start- 
ed with one house, but now occupies four 
buildings, the purchase money for which was 
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raised in answer to prayer. The last report|sanctuary, or to decorate the palace of an 
of the Institution shows $50,328 has been| earthly monarch, comes forth from the hidden 
given by friends during the last five years, | ports of the earth, and appears at first sight 
and $20,105 during the past year. The Home | despicable and mean, until its true brilliancy 
has since its opening accommodated 331 pa-| is brought to light by the strong heat of the 
tients, and accommodated 165 patients during | furnace. The lark which seems as though it 
the year ending September, 1869. The found- | pre-eminently sang forth God's praises, rises 
er and manager conducts the affairs of the! up from the ground, instead of having its seat 
“ Home” on cash principles, deeming, on the| with the eagle among the high and rocky 
authority of the text “ owe no man anything,” | mountain cliffs ; and throughout nature many 
that buying on credit is unscriptural. An} striking examples of this principle of the 
Orphan Asylum, supported entirely by prayer, | kingdom of God appear, a principle which 
has been in operation in England, for many#was further carried out by Him in the in- 
years, and the experience of the manager co- | stances of Moses, Gideon, David and the dis- 


incides to a remarkable degree with the an- 


swers to prayer recorded in the journal of the | 


manager of the Boston Home.— Public Ledger. 


> 
OUR PATTERN. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 


A weaver sat one day at his loom, 
Among the colors bright, 

With the pattern for his copying 
Hung fair and plain in sight. 


But the weaver’s thoughts were wandering 
Away on a distant track, 

As he threw the shuttle in his hand 
Wearily forward and back. 


And he turned his dim eyes to the ground, 
And tears fell on the woof, 

For his thoughts, alas! were not on his home, 
Nor the wife beneath ita roof. 


When her voice recalled him suddenly 
To himself, as she sadly said: 

** Ah! woe is me ! for your work is spoiled, 
And what shall we do for bread ?” 


And then the weaver looked, and saw 
That his work must be undone; 


For the threads were wrong, and the colors dimmed, 
Where the bitter tears had run. 


** Alack, alack !’’ said the weaver, 
‘* And this had all been right 

If I had not looked at my work, but kept 
The pattern in my sight.”’ 


Ah ! sad it was for the weaver, 
And sad for his luckless wife, 

And sad will it be for us, if we say, 
At the close of a weary life : 

‘The colors that we had to weave 
Were bright in our early years, 

But we wove the tissues wrong, and stained 
The woof with bitter tears, 

‘We wove a web of doubt and fear— 
Not faith, and hope, and love— 

Because we looked at our work, and not 
At our Pattern up above !”’ 


~sliietan 
THE WEAK THINGS CHOSEN. 

“One of God's ways of getting honor to 
His name, and of proving His power, wisdom 
and love, as well as His independence of us 
miserable beings, is to select His most blessed 
instruments from amongst the poorest and 
loneliest of this world. The gold which after 
much refining and preparing is to adorn the 


| ciples of the Lord.”— Trudel. 


-——..)- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
| the 29th ult. 


| Enetanp. —A dispatch tothe Duke of Argyle from 
the Governor of Bombay a few days since, an- 
pounced that the Governor had received a letter 


of Africa, Fifth month 13th, 1869, at which time 
Dr. L. was in good health, and had been every- 
where well treated. 

Many failures have occurred in the grain trade 
jat Liverpool, some of the firms having extensive 
| American connections. 


IngeLtArp —O’Donovan Rossa, one of the im- 
prisoned Fenian leaders, has been elected to Par- 
liament from Tipperary. It is supposed that a 
Fenian candidate will also be brought forward for 
Mallow. Fenian demonstrations are reported in 
| various parts of Ireland, accompanied, in some in- 
| stances, by riotous proceedings. 


France.—The session of the Chambers was opened 
jon the 29th, by the Emperor, with a speech, in 
| which he said that it is not easy to establish regu- 
\lar and peaceful liberty in France. For months 
past society has seemed menaced by subversive 
passions, and freedom compromised by excesses of 
the press and public assembliages, but these have 
only served to prove the solidity of the edifice 
founded by popular saffrage. The will of the peo- 
ple must now be known. France wants liberty 
with order. Order, he said, he would answer for, 
land he asked the Chambers to heip him to secure 
liberty. A course may be chosen between those 
who would change all, and those who would grant 
|nothing. He then announced the municipal re- 
| forms to be made; among which are the election of 
municipalities by universal suffrage, the choice of 
mayors from those municipalities, the establishment 
of communal councils, and the grant of new pre- 
rogatives to the general councils. There is to be a 
more rapid development of primary education, a 
diminution of the costs of justice, and a reduction 
of the wartax on successions; the savings bank 
system is to be extended, more humane regulations 
made for the labor of children, and smal) salaries 
in public offices increased. Useful measures con- 
nected with agriculture are promised, and inquiry 
}into the excise and customs duties. The foreign 
relations of France are declared satisfactory, and 
the finances prosperous. 


v 





Sparn.—Gen. Dulce, recently Captain General of 
Cuba, died in Madrid on the 24th ult. 
It is now asserted that 165 Deputies are pledged 
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to support the Duke of Genoa as candidate for the-| Clothing also has been purchased and distributed, 
throne. raising the expenditures from the special relief fund 
** The government has announced its intention to | to $252,547, besides a quantity of condemned army 
restore the constitutional guarantees which were | clothing transferred to the Bureau and given to the 
suspended by decree some time since. |needy. The great mass of the freedmen are now 

The republican members who recently absented | self-supporting. In spite of all the disorders that 
themselves from the Cortes, returned in a body on | have prevailed, and the misfortunes that have fallen 
the 27th. One of them moved a vote of censure | on many parts of the South, a good degree of pros- 


against the government for the arbitrary use of 
power, but the motion was disagreed to by a vote | 
of 146 nays to 35 yeas. 

The proposed new constitution for Porto Rico was | 
read in the Cortes on the 24th. 

About 30,000 volunteers are said to have been | 
sent to Cuba, to reinforce the troops acting against | 
the insurgents. 

Iraty.—The (E:umenical Council is to assemble 
on the 8th inst. It was announced on the 24th ult. | 
that about 150 bishups had already arrived, many | 
of them from America. 

Russ1a.—The old law limiting the residence’ of | 
Jews has been enforced recently in some parts of the 
empire, and 2000 of these people have been removed 
from the Besserabian frontier to the interior of Rus- 
sia within a few days. It is expected the Emperor 
will disapprove these proceedings. 

DenmarK.—The offcial journal of Copenhagen 
published on the 27th am announcement that the 
ratification of the sale of the island of St. Thomas, 
(West Indies, ) to the United States, has been post- | 
poned for six months. 

Eeypt.—The Sultan has protested against the act 
of the Viceroy in proclaiming the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal, as a trespass on his sovereigaty. Re- 
ports vary as to the degree of urgency of the form 
in which this protest was presented. One French 
paper asserts that it was an ultimation admitting no 
discussion, and that if the Viceroy should refuse to | 
comply with its demands, he will be deposed and 
his brother appointed instead. It was hoped, how 
ever, that the matter could be settled by the advice 
of the European Powers. 

De Lesseps, the chief engineer of the Suez Canal, | 
has publicly denied various unfavorable reports 
which have been circulated respecting it, calling at- 
tention to the fact that in ten days fifty vessels | 
sailed safely through the canal to Suez and back | 
again. A dispatch of the 26th ult. from Alexan 
dria, said that two steamers, of the French line ply- 
ing on the Mediterranean, of 2,400 tons each, had 
safely passed through the canal. The inauguration 
fieet, on its return, left Suez one day and reached 
the Mediterranean the next; the exact number of | 
hours is not stated in the dispatch. 





Domestic.—Gen. Howard has recently issued his 
annual report of the operations of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, for the past year. In accordance with the 
act of Congress, the Bureau was withdrawn from | 
the States within which it had acted, and its opera- 
tions, except the educational and bounty divisions, 
were discontinued Ist mo. Ist, 1869. A year ago, | 
there were on duty 141 commissioned officers, 412 | 
civilian agents and 348 clerks; now, there are 15 
commissioned officers, 71 civilian agents and 72} 
clerks. A year ago, clothing and rations were is- 
sued to the destitute, costing $93,705 per month; 
now, such supplies are furnished only to the sick 
in hospitals. Instead of 21 hospitals and 48 dis- 
pensaries, with 5,399 patients and 85 surgeons, | 
there are now two hospitals with 541 patients and 
five surgeons, and no dispensaries. During the 
year ending 9th mo. 1, 1863, the average number 
assisted was 16,804; during the last year, 1,983, 
many of whom were children, receiving half-rations. 





| . . 
| ceived, viz: 


perity and success has already been attained. The 
charge that the negroes will not work, is answered 
by the fact that their voluntary labor has produced 
nearly all the food that has supported the whole 
Southern people, besides rice, sugar and tobacco for 
export, and 2,000. 000 bales of cotton per year, which 
in 1866 and 1867 paid a tax of more than $40,000, - 
000. The total expenses of the Bureau, from its 


| first organization to 8th mo. 31, 1869, have been 


$13,579,816.72; and deducting $51,000 transferred 
to the Agricultural Department, and $500,000 set 
apart by resolution of Congress in 1867 as a special 
relief fund for all classes of destitute people in the 
South, the real cost has been $13,029.816.82. Of- 


| ficial reports give 2,118 schools, 2,455 teachers, and 
| 114,522 


pupils within the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reaus. 

A report of the proceedings of the State Labor 
Convention recently held at Columbia, 8. C., has 
been received by the Freedmen’s Burean, in which 


| the statements of delegates from various counties 


show a condition of great want among some of the 
freedmen. One delegate, from Laurens District, 


| declared that the people there were barely existing, 


and would die if something was not done for them. 


| He had tried to make a living for his family by 


working for a third of the crop. He worked as late 
as he could see in the evenings, and began again 
at suurise, yet at Christmas he had nothing. He 


| had tried 50a year, and 50 cts. a day, always with 


the same result. He declared that when the labor- 


| ers were cheated of their wages, they could not ob- 


tain justice from the magistrates. The Convention 
addressed a memorial to the Legislature, asking for 
protection and the passage of laws giving the Jabor- 
er a preferred lien upon the crops; for the appoint- 


| ment of contract commissioners in each ecouuty, to 
|examine and attest all contracts between planters 


and laborers, and act as advising counsel of the 
laborer on questions arising under contracts; that 
laborers’ suits shall have preference on the Court 
calendars, and be heard at the first term after they 
are brought; for a fair representation on juries ; 


| that lands sold by sheriffs be divided into tracts of 
| 30 acres, to give opportanities for small capitalists ; 


that planters’ due-bills to laborers be made trans- 
ferable, and a lien upon the crops; and that nine 


| hours be a legal day’s work. 


The present arrangement for exchange of mails 
bet ween France and the United States will expire 
with this year, after which letters to and from 
France, by vessels runn:ng directly, will be subject 


| to the following rates of U. S. postage, to be pre- 


paid by stamps at the office of mailing on matter 
sent, and coliected at delivering office on matter re- 
Letters, 10 cts. per half ounce or un- 
der; newspapers, 2 cts. each, and books, samples 


| and packets of merchandize, 4 cts. for each 4 ounces 
| or fraction thereof. 
|} in the ordinary open mail to England without pre- 


Letters for France may be sent 


payment, but printed matter cannot. As all direct 
postal relations between the Departments of the 
two countries will cease at the time mentioned, 
correspondence cannot be forwarded, after that, to 
any foreign country by French mail, and the exist- 
ing rates of postage by that mail to other countries 
will not remain in operation. 





